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Hliule readers have loaf lieen familiar with the writings of A. A. 
Snow, and as these sketches are for the purpose of bringing into 
greater prominence, as far as that is possible in these columns, we 
publish an account of his life today, Many freethinkers like to know 
tomething of Um pereonalitj at those who write for their papm 
and periodicals. Some time ago, we wrote to Mr. Snow, asking for 
a photograph of himself, with a biographical sketch, and he has 
cheerfully complied with that request, and prepared an account of 
his life's career, in his own way, we will allow him to tell his own 
I tor) . as follows: — 

"1 was first born,— by the way. I was only born once. T he 
preachers Hied to persuade me to be torn another time; made oul 
that the first was thoroughly carnal and insufficient ; and they 
lightened me into the attempt. 1 think as I was very young, only 
9 or 10, that I may be excused for yielding; 1 will be excused I thirtk 
when It is seen that I bring forth "fruits meet for repentance." After 
seeing davill and lire and hearing the shrieks of the damned, I was 
impelled to go to the mourners' benoh and beg my creator for mercy. 
1 remember it as well as if it had been but yesterday. 1 scarcely got 
to the mer.y -eat until 1 felt ashamed and wished I hadn't gone. But 
1 was also ashamed to leave it. Well, I stuck to it two or three long 
hours, and I followed instructions the best I knew how. 1 felt 
sorry, awfully sorry lest 1 should go to hell; but I did not feel sorry 
for my sins.' How coul.l 1? The preacher tola us wi were all sin- 
ner- and we couldn't help but be. Now how could I be sorry for 
what I couldn't help? Well, I couldn't be sorry for that, but I 
triad mj h^el best to think I was, and much more to make the Lord 
believe I wa-. Well, I wore myself out and the preachers too, trying 
to get religion, but didn't get a smell. As the next night ap- 
proached, a question arose in my mind: If I go up again, what must 
1 ,io.— continue where I left off the last time, or would I have the 
very same thing to do over again? The more 1 thought about it, 
the mon disgusted 1 got. If the I»rd paid no attention to me the 
lir-t night, what grounds had 1 to think he would do any different 
Mj other night? When the next night came all the preachers and 
devil- in the universe couldn't get me to that mercy seat again. I 
wa- broken from that craze, and that forever. 

Well, a- it turned out. 1 wa- born but once, and then on a farm 
at Rod Wing, Minn., June 25th, 1857. The names of my father and 
mother were l.o. in- and Bin Snow. My father is now dead; my 
mother i- now living at JSlakesburg, Iowa, where they moved onto a 
farm in 1808. .My father alwayi was almost, and in his latter days, 
quite a Freethinker. lie was a brother to Lorenzo Snow, now dead, 
who vva> a noted Mormon, one of the twelve apostles of Joseph 
Mnith. afterward president of their church in Utah. Father wan 
never a Mormon. My father had the reputation of being one of the 
most even tempered, and kindest and most honest of men. I have 
ten or twelve roluaua of the Frcethoiight magazine that he formerly 
took. Mv mother at one time was a member of a church. 

I had a eoinomn school education and took the two year's 
course at the North Mi-souri State Normal ut Kirksville, Mo., and 
have read a great many books since. Have taught three terms of 
school. When about 10 years old I read some of Robert Ingersoll's 
irri tinge which had a strong impression on my mind but did not 
mite bold me at the time-. While attending school at Kirksville my 
ambtion was to beeome a (Jiirerealiat preacher having been con- 
i/erted to 'hat faith by reading the Manford and Sweeney debate 
and other of Manlord - literature. While at KirksvilL; 1 and seven 
oiler students joined together and formed a society ealled|the 
Omtortol Society which met every Saturday to drill ourselvesj for 
public shaking. 

I preached .-me and debated considerable in behalf of Universal 
ism both in Iowa and Nebraska. 



1 was married to Fanny Covert, I think it was in 1SS3, and wo 
moved to Nebraska and took up a homestead. My wife died in 
1890. We had three children, two boys and a girl. None of these 
have lived with me but little since then. They have been surrounded 
by church inlluences during their lives. 1 have succeeded in re-cuing 
the boys from church superstition. One of them, Luc ius at At water, 
< al.. is a Blade reader. 1 think the church claims the girl. I may 
yet rescue her. 1 was married to Mary Lang in 1894. She was 
of a very religious family; two of her sisters married preachers. 
She came near giving me the go because I was a Universalist which 
she thought was virtually infidelity. She has since considerably 
modified her views but does not like to acknowledge that she is 
an infidel. We have one boy 10 years old a stanch Freethinker 
and chip from the old block. 

After my last marriage we started a creamery and a store 
here at Hracewell on my brother in law's place, 8% miles northwest 
of Lineville, Iowa. We did not succeed in the creamery. We were 
in debt and kept losing money. We turned the creamery into 
a cheese factory and 1 made good wages at that. Sold some of the 
machinery and got out of debt. Have since put up a little mill 
and have bought some land and considerable stock; and as we 
live economically we never expect to come to want. 

I have been an out -spoken Freethinker only about seven years. 
I have held about a r > debates. Six or seven of them in behalf of 
Freethought and Evolution. I had one with U. 0. Wllkerson of 
Comanche. Indian Territory, which is now in pamphlet form. Last 
year I got out a tract: "Hear the Other Side," of 5.000 words. 
Had 5,000 printed. Several thousand of these have 1 een circulated 
and 1 have perhaps 2,000 yet to circulate. In a few weeks I will 
get out 5,000 of another tract. J. E. Mizzles of the Arkansas 
'traveler will do the printing. He owes me and is a Freethinker 
that has had a hard time of it and this will, I trust, make it 
somewhat easier for him to pay the debt. The "Hear the Other 
Side," tract was published in the Blade at the time. 

In my business here 1 have succeeded in being sleek enough to 
make the people believe I am honest; at least they say 1 am and 
I hear it reported everywhere that my word can be depended upon 
except when I am joking; and I nm not joking now by a jug full. 
There are several ways of making the people think vou are honest, 
but the safest way and the most lasting is to always be honest. 
That Freethinker that published a paper up north in this state 
somewhere, I think his name is Mills, had at the head of his paper: 
"Honesty is the best policy; We've tried both." But that looked to 
me too much like confession; I never just liked confession. Those 
who are more pious than I may practice it as a remunerative propo- 
sition. To my mind it generally carries a suspicion along with it 
and makes the remedy worse than the disease. At least I could not 
tolerate it except where the confession was made to the fellow 
actually wronged, and then the confessor wants to be very careful 
to take the booty along with him, and also to go back without it. 
I never thought much of a fellow making a confession to a priest. 
It always looked like the wrong fellow of the two was doing the 
confessing. If 1 knew him I would think more of the fellow that 
returned the booty by freight and never let his identity be known 
than the one who accompanied it to make a great palaver about 
how bad he once was and how good he now is. But then, of coursn, 
either of them is far better than the one who never returns it at 
all. If one does a bad act he should do all in his power to right it. 
but it is not best to advertise how mean one has been without we 
are sure more good than harm can come of such advertising. It 
takes a life time to build up a reputation while one bad act may 
ruin it forever. 
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MAN'S ORIGIN AND DESTINY 



Discussion of Species Continued -The Doctrine of immor- 
tality- W'lu.t I- the Sum! Mu-i Die 
With the Body. 



( By l>r. A. Hausman. i 
(Copyright applied for 1909, | 

We see that the single cell is the common ] •< >i nl of issue 
for all animals, all the other attributes represent Required 
characters. To demonstrate this more clearly, make a point 
en paper, representing the cell, and from this draw radiating 
lines, beginning with very short and ending w ith ery long 
ones. The cell rep resents the point of common origin, the 
terminus of the lines the sum of the Required characters 
constituting a higher organised type. The short lines rep- 
resent the lower types of simple organic structure, the long 
lines the higher animals with very complicated anatomical 
organs. Now, since every individual takes it* origin 

from the Common prototype, the cell, it follow-. 1 1 • : i T the 

period of evolution requires the more time the greater the 
distance l>et\veen the point of departure and the terminus 

of the line. As we have seen heforo. the -iniple colls multi- 
ply by dividing into two halves — each one being a perfect 
organism — and thousands of new individuals are produced 
within a very short time, perhaps leal than an hour. With 
the increased distance the time required for tin- generation 
of one individual Increases ami from a few seconds in the 
bacteria, it extends to many years in man. For .• man it 
requires about 880 days before he is able to continue his 

development outside of the maternal body. This period in 

the evolution of one individual represents an enormous 
space of time in the history of the animal kingdom, and we 
have mentioned already that in this abbreviated course of 

development the Stages corresponding with the lower ani- 
mals are hut faintly indicated. Still, man inherits from his 
ancestors some worthless legacy in shape of rudimentary, 
useless organs, for whose existence there would he no excuse 
if man was created by an intelligent god, hut which find 

tin easy and logical explanation in his descent. 

Again, people tin. I fault with the insuflk lent n rd 

which nature has left us in form of fossils, and think the 
Uninterrupted series of transient forms ought to be exhih 
itid. It is true many a leaf is missing, torn to pieces, 
buried in the deep of the sea or under mountain-. Indeed, 
it would he a miracle if it was otherwise, and besides we 
could hardly expect that the primitive organism, consisting 
of soft organic matter without any hard frame, should have 
been preserved. Hut all are do know about fossils -peaks in 
favor of the theory of descent and absolutely nothing 
against it. It seems difficult for many people to conceive 
the immense space of time required for the formation of the 
sedimentary rocks containing the fossil remains of extinct 
taunas of which the <ptarternary. or human age, Occupies 
hut a small fraction. 

Other skeptics will ask for intermediate types Their 
request can he easily complied with. Transition between 



species is of inch common occurrence that any collector of 
insects or birds can point out some hybrid forms. But we 
have intermediate forms even connecting the larger classes. 
There is n species of fish (lepidosiren) in South America, 
Africa and Asia, which live- in the mud during the sum- 
mer, breathing through lungs, hut during the winter it lives 
in the water and breathes through gills. We have further 
the odd looking duck hill of Australia ( omithorhynchus 
rufus i. iii which characters of the three main classes of the 
vertebrates (reptiles, birds, mammals) are united. Can 
any better illustration of intermediate types he desired '. 

1 1 i- difficult to understand how Intelligent people can re- 

fut • the natural theory of descent in the face of facts which 
they can observe every day. Notwithstanding that trans- 
formation takes places before their very eyes, they can not 
overcome their prejudice to view this phenomenon in the 

right light 

Who has not observed with interest the wonderful evolu- 
tion of the butterfly? The adult insect lays the egg, the 
single cell, out of this cell conic- the caterpillar in the shape 
rm, indicating the intermediate form through which 
thi- tvpe has passed. Next conies the chrysalis, the ahhre- 
eiated and contracted period bridging over the space be- 
tween the worm and the butterfly. 

Another familiar example is the frog. His egg is much 
! rgi r than that of the butterfly, but the fecundated genu is 
only a cell, from which emerges a curious creature, the 
>le, resembling a fish, breathing through gills, having 
no limbs but R long tail. Wight before our eyes the trans- 
formation from a fish into an smphibinm takes place. An 
unshapely excrescence grow s out of each side close to the 
hea I, which gradually assumes the shape of a foreleg j this 
process i- repeated further hack, and as the result we find 
the two hind legs. At the same time the caudal appendage 
begins to shrink and finally disappears altogether. The 

gills degenerate ill the same luea-ure as the lungs develop, 
and at la-!, when the tran-mutatioii is complete, we have 
the frog, an animal w ith four feet, five toes on each, without 
a tail, and breathing through lungs. In this case the longest 

distance in the course of evolution has been transcurred 

already within the egg. and only the last part of it is 
passed in a free state, illustrating the origin of the amphibia 
from the fishes. Undoubtedly the first fishes adopting the 
land for their habitation, used their pectoral tins for locomo- 
tion in die same manner as they are used now by the mud 
fish, and from these the fore legs were developed first. 

tccoordingh they appear first in the tad pole, iii conformity 
with the lav of inheritance at a corresponding age. 

Si ill hotter known, though no hotter understood, is the 
evolution of die chicken from the egg. The generative genu 
i- again the cell and the rest of the contents serves as build- 
ing material for the new being. It answers the same purpose 

a ei rt li 'gana in the human womb. Besides the buds, 

only the reptiles lav such eggs, an interesting fact, pointing 
to the close relationship hetwecn the two classes. 
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With the aid of the theory of descent we can answer one 
of the favorite questions iu rural debating clubs: What was 
first, the ben or the eggf which must he decided in favor of 
the eggi tli" cell, becatUM it existed long before the hen, as 
the corner-stone of organic life. Asking some one what be 
tliiuks aboul tin curious phenomenon of a bird with bones 
and feathers ari-ing from the homogeneous contents of the 
egg, the usual reply will he. "Oh, that has been always so; 
god has put the principle of the chicken and the faculty of 
evolution into the egg.'" Why not, tell the truth and say 
" untitle" instead of god ( Because that term implies a con- 
ce-sion to science, the right to make a phenomenon the sub- 
ject for investigation and study. But the term god expresses 
absolute and unconditional ignorance and manifests the in- 
tention "ii die part of the speaker to stop thinking right 

there and to use it at the same time as a pretext to deny other* 
the privilege to make better use of their mental faculties. 
To maintain that the first primitive organism on earth con- 
tained sin ady the principle of man, is just as absurd as to 
say that the clay out of which are made the bricks, contains 
the principle of the house. It furnishes the material, the 
object and the plan of the builder are the principle. The 
elements are the clay, the cells are the bricks, the biological 
laws the principle, man the completed structure. 

Personal vanity prevents many people from looking at 
the theory "f descent with an unprejudiced mind; they can 
not bear the ides of having at the root of tlieir pedigree an 
ape like animal, and attempt to repudiate tlieir low relation- 
ship by asking unreasonable questions, instead of refuting 
facts or offering ■ better theory. Often I have bean asked 
why the nearest relative of man, the four highest orders of 
ape-. Chimpanzee, Gibbon, Orang-Utang and Gorilla, have 
UO( also developed into men. Fn.ni the tenor of the ques- 
tion it must be inferred that the questioner considers them 
entitled to till— privilege, and that nature made a serious 
mi-take in not respecting his views in this matter. lint 
aince nature i- the only power responsible for this mistake, 
we must refer bim to her for amendment It may be men- 
tioned here that man did not descend from either one of 
these aristocratic apes, but thai they have a common ancestor. 
Man owe- his ascendency over his fellow creatures to his 
superior intellect, by which the civilized nation- of the pres- 
ent have also attained their supremacy over the inferior 
races. The first important step towards humanity was 
probably the use of articulate sounds, the beginning of 
language. Animal- have undoubtedly the means for eon 

mimical i. .n, but in a limited degree. That our ancestors 
\ ere savages we know even from history, and that their 
forefather- lived in a still more primitive and rude manner, 
we know from their remain- found in eaves, together with 
the bones of extinct animals with whom they were evidently 

contemporaneous. Borne of the skulls indicate a rather low 
intellect, hut 00 intermediate form between man and ape has 
yet been discovered. There is nothing surprising in this 

cireumstance, the Conditions for preservation of organic re- 
main- are not favorable on the firm land, and besides we do 
not know where to look for them. Perhaps the country 
where our progenitors made the first step on the road to 
progressive evolution has been buried in the sea ages before 

the beginning of the historical er>. 

The "misting link" is the watchword of the enemies of thT- 



natural theory of descent, just a sif its verification depended 
upon the discovery of this one transitional form. It is sel- 
dom that people quoting this expression in order to prove 
the fallacy of the Darwinian theory, have the remotest idea 
of what it really signifies. Supposing we draw a perpen- 
dicular line, ten feet long, and let the lower extremity repre- 
sent the lowest animal, the upper extremity the highest, man. 
If we possessed a standard for measuring the relative value 
of the anatomical characters, we would be able to divide this 
line into seven main and many subdivisions, corresponding 
to (dasses, families, genus and species. The distance between 
two divisoni would indicate the degree of relationship. Put 
since we have no means to determine this degree with mathe- 
matical precision, wo must be satisfied with an approximate 
estimate, which we obtain by employing the relative thick- 
ness of the stratified rocks, containing the petrified records, 
as a substitute for time and distance. The entire thickness 
i- c limated at cca; L'50,000 feet, of which 112,000 feet, or 
8(5%, belong to the primary era, the age of fishes; cca. 14, 
000 feet, or 11%, to the secondary era, the age of reptiles, 
and only 4,000 feet, or 3%, to the tertiary era, or the age of 
mammals, of which the quarlcrnary, or age of man, forms 
but a small fraction. On the ten-foot scale we would have 

about S.6 feet for the primary, 1.1 feet for the secondary 
and 0..'5 feet, or less than four inches for the tertiary, includ- 
ing the quarternary age. Within this latter period, repre- 
sented by a space less than an inch high, are comprised the 

four higher ape- and man. People do not he-itate to speak 
about the wide gap between ape and man, entitling the latter 
to a separate position in nature, while they see nothing 
wrong in calling fish an animal, notwithstanding that the 
distance between ape and fish must be expressed by a fool 
at least; between ape and man, however, by less than an 
inch. We see that the missing link is only a very short one, 
but the absurdity to offer it as a refutation of the theory of 
descent is too great to be measured by our standard. In 
drawing a comparison between man and ape, people usually 
commit, the grave error of placing the highest type of man- 
kind next to the ape, instead of following the natural order 
of things, ranking the lowest man next to the highest animal. 
Then they would perceive- how small the difference really is. 
W hen people ask why the apes of the present day are not 
converted into men, they don't consider that such evolutions 
require immense time, the existence of mankind on earth 
being estimated from 10,000 to 100,000 (rears. And if they 
ask why not all the ajies aspired the exalted position of man, 
we must refer them to nature herself. If they ever had a 
chance to take a different course of evolution, they have lost 
it irretrievably, for nature never repeats itself, a type once 
extinct remains so forever; life is eternal motion, there is 
U0 going back. 

Those who take exception to our imperfect knowledge in 
regard to many particulars pertaining to the theory of 

descent, ought to measure the truth of their own belief by 

the same standard and Odl us what they know about creation, 
how it happened that god, being almighty and all-knowing, 
etc., did not make man as he wanted him to be, but. compelled 
him to pass through a state of barbarism and brutality? 
Why didn't he distribute at once more reason among man 
kind, although he had an unlimited supply? 

People who believe that irrational questions are'equi valent 
to valid arguments, ought to remember the truth of the old 




adage, one fool can ask more than ten wise men can answer. 
CHAPTER IV. 

The Human Bool— Definition of Soul— Dualistic and Mo- 
nistic Theory— Development of Soul— Immortality. 



••A little better though might yet he live, 

Didst not to him the gleam of heavens light thou give, 

He calls it reason, but to say the least, 

He use* it to be as beastly as the beast." 
Bayi MephutO in Goethe's' Faust, eonuuenting on the pre- 
tended divinity of man. "Mf.ro beastly than the beast/' in 
a good and in a bad sense, is the definition of soul in a 
nutshell. 

When at school I was taught the flattering lie of the 
divine origin and immortality of man, and felt like a young 
god. But later on, when I had to do my own thinking, I 
soon found out thai there wai something wrong about my 
own divinity as well as that of others, and I lost my divine 
aspirations altogether. Or, to express it biologically, T wai 
transformed according to the law of variability and adapt- 
ability from a believer in the dualistic theory into a hard- 
shell materialist. At least these are the terms by which the 
two parties are distinguished, the dualists, as the name indi- 
cates, believing in a self-dependent soul, capable of leaving 
the mortal body and continuing an independent existence 
in unknown regions; the materialists maintaining the unity 
of body and soul, comprising oollectiTBly under this name 
the sum total of the functions of the brain, the mental 
Eaetultiea. As a logical deduction, the soul must die with 
the body. 

If wo examine the premise! upon which the two opposite 
doctrines are based, we tind that "materialism" is not a 

proper denomination for the monistic tl y, because this 

term is generally used to express something crude, opposed 

to science. Kut'. in fact, the monistic theory is the scientific 

one, while the dualistic hypothesis represents but a crude, 
coarse material conception, from which logic and reason are 
debarred as derogatory factors. Analogous to '•creation." 
the word "soul" is really the expression of ignorance and 
mtcnded to serve as a barrier against the inconvenient in- 
vestigations of science. 

From a broad, natural point of view we may define soul 
(which always stands for mental faculties) a- a useful attri- 
bute of an individual or species, serving to mediate the tvla 
tions between it, and its surroundings, necessary to preserve 
and perpetuate life in a certain form or type, and acquired 

under the < imon laws of variation, adaptation, etc., in the 

Struggle for existence. 

Consciousness is the sum of all impressions received 
through our sense, the ego, or 1. We have no innate ideas, 
none are evolved from our "inner consciousness," as some 
wise-acres claim; they are all conceived from the outside 
through means of our senses. If a person is horn without 
* certain sense, there will bo a corresponding blank in his 
consciousness, and if a person was born without any senses 
at all (which, of course, is impossible), there would be no 
innei DBciousness, no individuality, no life. 

Supposing we allow our imagination to go back to past 
ages, when the earth was covered by water and the mysteri- 
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ous spark of life began to gleam, we would probably tind the 
waters alive with the lowest type of beings which we saw 
under the microscope. It can 'hardly be said that they pos- 
sess a soul, but they show involuntary reaction against the 
condition of the medium in which they live, its temperature, 
density, etc. With the separation of cells into group- per- 
forming certain functions, we have the first rudiments of 
the organs of sense. Some cells received the impression of 
temperature and density, feeling; others became particu- 
larly sensitive to qualities of the food, tasting and smelling; 
others again were affected by the vibrations of air and 
water, or sound waves, hearing ;and, lastly, we find a special 
kind endowed with the ability of receiving the heavenly 
messenger, the light It is evident that the acquisition of 
sensitiveness against impressions from the outer world and 
the reception of these impressions by different independent 
organs, would be of no benefit for the individual if no co- 
ordinate relation existed between the organism as an entity 
and its separate parts with different functions. A common 
center for the purpose of replying to communication* from 
the outside by appropriate actions of the individual, appears 
therefore to be a physiological necessity, and we find that 
siinn ltaneously with the development of the organs of tense, 
tho formation' of a nervous system and a central organ, the 
brain, takes place. The simpler the functions of life, the 
h ss necessity for co-ordinate action and centralization of the 
impressions, the more complicated the functions, the greater 
the necessity for harmonious action. Accordingly we find 
throughout the animal kingdom the evolution of mental 
faculties synonymous with the development of the physical 
body, of which they form an integral part. 

The first trace of a nervous system we tind in the worms, 
in form of parallel fibers in the symmetrical sides. In the 
insects a terminal bulb or knot of the nerve fibre lakes the 
place of a brain, and how well it tills it, is shown by the 
hiuh intellect of this class. In the tishes. the lowest type of 
the vertebrates we tind an incipient brain which attains its 
maximum of perfection in man. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that species of a lower olssi may excel higher orders 

in intellect, some insects, for instance, possessing undoubt- 
edly higher intellect than the tishes. 

When we claim that the factulty of thinking has been 
acquired as a necessity in the battle of life, we tind this 
assertion corroborated by the fact that we arc absolutely 
unable to form an idea of something for which we have not 
received a material substratum in form of a sensm-us percep- 
tion. We eau only think in pictures (images, visions), 
sensations or in words, their substitutes. The faculty of 
thinking is based upon the marvellous capacity of the brain 

to retain and reproduce received impressions (remember the 

phonograph). Considering that the evolution of the mental 

faculties is subject to the general biological laws, l deem it 
proper to apply to it the same principles, especially that ot 

division of labor. It -cents plausible that creatures without 

language can only think in pictures and that the transmis- 
sion of such voluminous and complex perceptions upon a 
simpler substitute must greatly facilitate the process of 
thinking and enhance the capacity of the brain. Would it 
be possible to conceive objects of such magnitude as a whole 
continent. Asia, Africa, etc., on the earth, sun, -tar-, etc.. 
without a word as an equivalent I 

(To Be Continued.) 
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Hypocrites, Christian or Infidel Which? 



While Criticising the Orthodox Foe, our own 
Comrades Are Given a Gentle Chiding. 

(By Lou Jjiwrence.) 
They Ut sla ves who dure nut be 
In the right with two, or three. 

— ( Lowell.) 

1 have been impressed very often with the 
fact that muuy people who are free from su- 
perstition are not free from WWAtdlM mid in 
attendant hypocrisy. 

It is very fashionable for In^lels to speak 
scornfully of "Christian hypocrites." 1 think 
that much of it is wrong, and arises from the 
mistaken idea that a per-on who is a member 
of a Christian church is a ( hr-tian. whether 
lie believes the ( liristian theology or not. 

A man is what he is, in spite of what lie 
may label himself. A thief is no less a tbiei 
because he calls himself an honest man. That 
person is a Chri-tian who believe, in the doa 
trines of Christianity. If he has not this be- 
lief, he is no more a (liristian than he is a 
Mohammedan, even if be has given his name 
to the chureh and helps to pay lb" preacher. 

1 know (here is much good authority for 
calling him a < .'hri-tian who pof«M« to be 
such, without regard to what Ml secret offal- 
ion- may be. Authority and cu-t stand 

for much, but they do not always -land for 
reason. Jf we discard theology becau-e it is 
unreasonable, why should we not discard un- 
reasonable customs? Christianity is founded 
upon belief. He who believes certain state- 
ments is a Christian; he who di.es not believe 
them is a skeptic, or an Inlidel, with reference 
to Christianity. That he doe- n<t express his 
doubts, or that he denies them, floes not alter 
his condition mentally, though it may do so 
socially— ami "there's the rub.'' Such sup- 
pression, or denial, does not make n man a 
Christian any more than covering a white 
man's face with burnt aork make him n negro. 

We class men ethically by their color and 
other physical peculiarities : morally, by their 
conduct; professionally, by th-ir knowledge; 
religiously, by their belief ibout certain un- 
known qualities, viz: (iod, soul, heaven and 
hell. The man who label- himself, Christian, 
and vet Becretly doubts the Christian theology, 
is no more a Chri-tian than that man is a 
physician who tacks M. I), to his name with- 
out a medical diploma. Belief is lie- ( lni-t- 
ian's diploma; and he who parades as a 
Chri-tian without it. i- no) a Christian, but a 
quack. 

I am heartily a-hamed to do so. but 1 Bee 
no escape from the odmi-sion that those per- 
sons who join tlie church wtthoui faith in it* 
doctrines, arc hypocritical In'ide's and not 
hypocritical Christians. 1 have !<nown them,-- 



many of them, proportionately- -and ul lino-, 
their conduct almost ikaltM my faith in hu- 
man intelligence. It requires intelligence to 
doubt the tuperatitioni iu which one has been 
reared. So it seems i; .e—ary to credit with 
intelligence the man irho bus discarded the 
unreasonable dogmas to which the masses still 
adhere. But I have known people who, I am 
assured by their own words, had rejected the 
i lo i-t inn theology) who had denied the "full 
of man," the vicuriou- a t o — 01— t, and the 
punishment oi unbeliever! — all basic doctrines 
of Christianity; and I have known them to 
give their names to the church, one even going 
so far us to draw a |1^M salaiy for filling a 
Mcthmii-t pulpit. 

In their secret thoughts. tkCM people are 
skeptics; by their pubUs acts, they proclaim 
themselves Christian-. Some of them, how- 
ever, more or less openly, disavow belief in all 
the creed of the cliaich; yet 1 venture the 
opinion that this is seldom done before their 
strictly orthodox brethren. Still, 1 have heard 
the praachai to Whom 1 have alluded express 
hcietical ideas ill a - minii. I heard him say, 
"Hack to the mdkMVal ages with that theolo- 
gv which say- that JetOI died as a propitiation 
lor our sins!" It would look as if children 
(fOM the Sunday school could see that that 
sentence was a conliadiclion to the catechism, 
I '.oi Mr. Preacher vv . und up will ".lesus dieil 
to -how us Cod," and I >u ppo-c that his half- 

awakened heeren thought "O, that's all 

right," and went back to their mental sleep. 

I may be too critical but I thought thut the 
first assertion was a -op to hi- own conscience 
and the last a sop to his orthodox hearers. 

Now, in the face of such fact;-', what is the 
earnest seeker after truth and morality — he 
who would lain bttlieva in tlx liual triumph 
of knowledge and -cieulilic morality over ig- 
norance. Miparstition, and their OH pielit evil 

— to conclude? W hile conceding to these 
hypocritical Inlidel- I certain degree of intelli- 
gence, must we not (buy to then the power of 
cahulation? 1'or the lain of the smiles of 
IQOfattjT. or the patronage of the public, must 
they not submit to the inefl and frowns of 
, on-en nee? 1'or I p. nny vvor: h of upplause 
today, they are laying up a pound-worth of 
private shame for tomorrow. I pity them. 
1 reuli/e the har.l-lnp- (on-eoiient upon BM' 
tal noiic-ty. I MOW the courage it takes to 
contradict popular prejudice. I have felt the 
btttanWM of losing old friend- lor opinion 
sake. And yet, I e.i nnot but believe that these 
people fail to solve the problem of happiness. 
They give too great weight to present pleas- 
ures. ;md too little t,, future one-, 'liny fail 
to recognize the lid thai a e'cin conscience 
is the greutesl source oi human happil 



ih.it it is the principle at stake— while public 
approbation is but the interest. Better save 
the principal und lei the interest go, than o 
colled the interest and lose the principal. 

I he sceptic wUu joins himself to a religious 
body, thereby implying a belief in its dogmas, 
is certainly guilty of immorality in this pur- 
Uular, although in his gMMral conduct he muy 
he a better man than the real Christian, be- 
aMM, us I have said, religion is based upon 
belief entirely apart from morality. 

1 do not waul to be thought to be too hard 
on these people, nor do I desire to cast ob- 
pmbium upon the cause of lntidelity. But 1 
can see no reuson for their conduct save cow- 
udici — the fear of losing social position, 
Iriends, business success, &c, (if the hope of 
gaining these things. Nor can I lind uny ad- 
jective that describes Utah conduct as well as 
hypocritical. Moreover, I do not believe it 
right to cast opprobrium upon Christianity for 
tin' conduct oi siuh people, The church is cer- 
tainly l.l.un.ihlc lor keeping them in its fold 
when their skepticism is known, but its doc 
trine- c.inuot Ml charged with their hypocrisy. 

I do not deny that some may be honestly 
•converted,"— that is, that they may have 
changed their opinions. There is no knowing 
a mans secret thoughts; so, if these whilom 
Infidels profess conversion, 1 have no desire to 
pla.e them in the above category. 

The question naturally arises: What is the 
remedy 1 Is there no way id which these 
weak Kneel Inlidels can be helped? Can be 
kept from disgracing themselves and the na- 
tional I'hilo-ophy? In my humble opinion, 
the safeguard thai should be thrown around 
that! fotfa who are unable to stand alone, Is 
organisation In union there is strength; 
and I doubt if them in many towns of 3,(101) 
inhabitants, or even less, that could not fur 
ni-h enough skeptics to form a club of sulli- 
olanmt size to command respect. There is no 
tear of the boycott' where a score, or more, 
0 t peoph. from the better classes are banded 
together, As ll well known, there are few. if 
any Inlideis. in the lower classes of society. 

A few words ol protest. I very much doubt 
the propriety of calling Knethought organic i- 
li,,n- Liberal churches, or any dher kind of 
douche-, and ot such societies professing *o 
teach the "Religion of Humanity," the "Ra« 
liglon of Science," or any other religion. It 

, easily be iho<wa that all religions are 

founded Upon faith in a supposed revelation, 
wiiai Rationalism most leach, is not faith, 
but knowledge, It is Irapoasibli to divorce the 

Wordl "chinch" and "religion'' from belief in 
the supernatural,, and in using them to exptess 
I moral philosophy, we lay 0Ur*»lve« open to 
a charge of misrepresenta' ion. 
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Origin of the Eucharist 



From the Pagan Notion of Drinking Animal 
Blood Came the Idea of Eating Deity. 



(By Dr. R. (ireer.) 

In looking over the history of ancient 
Paganism it may be interesting to Spiritual- 
ists ami Christians alike to learn of the sup- 
posed origin of the modern Christian Kuchar- 
ist, for it is not exac'ly what modern Chris- 
tian ecclesiastics claim for it. 

Here it is: 

Ancient Pagans were taught to l>elieve that 
by eating the llesh of certain noble, fearless 
animals known for their courage and prowess, 
and drinking their Mood, they would partake 
of their natures so that wheu in war with 
hostile tribes would win conquest, victory and 
success. They, therefore, ate the flesh and 
drank the blod of lions, tigers, bears and 
wolves. 

Upon this fallacious hypothesis it was sug- 
gested by I'agnn priests that by eating the 
llesh of th.' ^'o<ls and drinking their blood 
they would partake of their natures also; 
Would become good and great, learn of the 
mjnteriM Of nature, behold the glories of the 

Divine, overcome secret ciicmit' and be as 

gods. 

And so to accommodate thes ■ ignorant and 
lUpontitiotlfl people and provide for them 
the semblance of the llesh and blood of the 
godl, tliis low and mercenary priesthood 
wlmm the common i erd believed were in close 
proximity to the yods and to whom the 
golden gates of heaven swung wide o|x'n, dis- 
tributed amongst them at their religious 
gatherings, bread and wine, telling them the 



Modern Version of An Ancient Fable From the 
Light of History and Excellence. 



(ISy William ,J. Kra'z.) 
One hid day many, inaii\ years ago, an 
old .lew was sitting in his tent looking over 
the land, which, he imagined the Lord gave 
him. 

He was probably dreaming ot another wife, 
who knows. His own good frau was getting 
up in years, and he like Corey wanted a new 
one, at any rale. He was dreaming of some- 
thing. In the midst of his reverie he noticed 
three men on his land. 

Who knows, probably these men were tax 
agents, so old Abe goes to meet them. After 
the customary greeting and feet washing (they 
washed their feet then instead of their faces 
and hands), Abe otVered them i feast. And 
the three genlleinen (or angels as the Bible 
says), did eat (sems as if angels get hungry), 



visible elements of the breud and wine, were 
the divine symbols of the invisible llesh and 
blood of the gods. 

Helieve! believe! They shouted, and this was 
their only reply to logical minds or those who 
questioned or doubted. 

And so the simple minded people believing 
in this rank delusion did, with great spectacu- 
lar piety, reverence and awe. e.it of the bread 
and drink of the wine, thinking they were 
feasting upon the immortals. 

Of course this Pagan religious ritual had no 
exceptional religious value beyond its hollow 
mockery and sentimental rot, or beyond its 
commercial value to the priesthood. 

While the feasters at the banquet table 
showed on the occasion, great lack of reason, 
a lack almost to a degree of lunacy, the priest- 
hood on same oceasoin, showed greater lack 
of conscience, inculcating such monstrous ab- 
sudities and impossibilities. 

This ancient Pagan rite of feasting upon 
the gods, it is sad by history and tradition, 
were the supposed origin of the modern Eu- 
charist or 'Lord's Supper.'' and the writer is 
made to believe it, for in every cathedral, 
church or chapel, protestant or catholic, 
throughout Christendom, whose communicants 
believe in the dogma of transtibstantiation 
regard themselves as god eaters. 

As proof transubstantiation means that the 
bread tad w ine in thj KuchurMt is, by act of 
consecration or magic of prayer, transformed 
into the body and blood of ( hri-t. 

This doctrine from my viewpoint, is abso- 
lutely a saereligious imposture — an insult to 
reason and idiotic concept of the Divine. 

May wood, 111. 



a lurge quantity, while Abe stood by reekon 
ing the cost. 

After eating everything they started off, 
never once offering to pay old Abe for his 
trouble. This made Abe a little mad. and ne 
went along to see where they worked so he 
could garnishee their wages, or if in business 
sue them. 

And as old Abe was following along out 
popped the Lord like a weasel from some place 
und started to talk with Abe. Somewhat in 
the following manner: 

"Say, Abe, 1 was just up lo your house 
and your wife said you were going some place, 
so I followed. I wanted to sp-ak with you a 
little. It's lonesome up in heaven. Sit down 
und try this new brand of tobacco made by 
American Tobacco Co. 

"You have been wunting a son. and you 
want one bad. Well, just leave that to me. 
I urn not very busy at present, and would be 



glad to help you,— but say, what would you 
name him, hey I Call nim Isaac,— that's a 
pretty good name.'' 

O, yes; by the way, are you acquainted 
down here at Sodom/ Well, they have been 
calling me names, and anyway . don't like the 
place. So methinks 1 will get my new air- 
ship out tnot Wright Brothers' make) and 
load it with brimstone; then fly over the city 
and dump it down on them. 

Probably Old Abe had a lot or two to sell 
iu this place. Anyway, he seemed to be 
greatly interested, and thought that he could 
MVO the place. 

"Say, Lord; suppose 1 can hud U*f who do 
not call you names, and who go to church reg- 
ular, aud who pay their church lees each 
month, would vou still scorch th^mt" 

"No." 

"Well, suppose 1 can only tind fortv -flvo, 
would you save the place?" 
"Yes." 

"Maybe, 1 can only lind forty— is the place 
sate yet:'' 
"Yes." 

"What would you do if 1 could only tind 
thirty-liver 

"Well, I would save the plavi.' 

"Suppose 1 should be busy, aad in the short 
time could only find thirty?'' 

"Are they all paid up?" 

"1 don't kuow, but 1 think I van lind tw.-n 
ty who are,— is that enough?" 
"Yes." 

"O, yes; teu of them are at the circus ut 
/oar? Will ten be enough?" 

"Well, ten will do; but no less, you must 
hue tin, or down they go.' 

And the Lord tan Abe. After awhile he 
thought he was being cheated; so he culled a 
couple of udvunce ugents to him and said: 

"Co down to Sodom and *ell that man l.ot 
to get out of town, as 1 am going to give them 
a little taste of Hell." 

Behold, the men of . odom >aw these two 
DM enter not's house. The soon mobbed the 
place. Old lxit came out and Midi 

"Look here, you! If you will leave these 
men alone 1 will give you my two daughters 
to do with as you like, aud you ure getting I 
bargain, too. They are virgins!!" 

The leader of the mob, a gentleman, said: 

"No, we don't want your daughters. We 
base more honor than that: but we do want 
and will have those fellows!" 

While the men were talking, it got dark. 
These two cowards in the home linully got 
Lot in. The mob not being abb- to tind the 
door, went home. 

The next day lxit moved. His wife turned 
around to look at the fireworks. This made 
lie- Lord made, aud straight wav he made her 
a pillar of suit. 

That fOOd, kind Lord killed the men of So- 
dom, and turned his faithful servant's wife 
to salt. Kind, isn't he? 



Abram Jewing the Lord 
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dayi than has been bdulged during the past ten years and This Dr. Keyser never attempted to refute. 

from experience we know what that will mean. The first night's debate did some good. Tt ( rented a 

demand for Panic's Age of Reason. Dr. Keyser injected 

ORTHODOX PREPARATIONS. Paine Into his argument, to villi f% him and his works, and 

In order to prepare the people, that Li the religious jt j s extremely gratifying that be did. It afforded me an 

people, of this little city, to receive me, an advocate oJ excellent opportunity. I took every possible advantage of 

Infidelity, in the good, old-fashioned way, orthodox way, a it an( | ; n t j lt . ,„. xt f ow da\s ("anal i)over will enjoy several 

month's revival had just closed and the usual religious fervor additional copies of Paine's great works, a sure and certain 
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sign of Ereethought progress. For this much wo have 
reason to be thankful to Dr. Keyser, hut, we may reasonably 

UkfeT} he knew not wliat he was doing. 

THE SECOND NIGHT. 

The debate on the BOOOnd night was listened to by I 
larger audience. Every available inch of space was occu- 
pied. Standing room was at a premium. The result was 
vastly superior. It was nuw my lead. Opening up the 
argument on the Secular philosophy and principles as a 
better guide to morality than the principles of Christianity, 
1 wasted no time in meaningless remarks of prefatory 
character. Even Dr. Keyser did better. 1 had furnished 
him abundant meat for argument, lie fretted through it 

with all the energy be possessed. The struggle became Intense. 

Dr. Keyser lost his temper and allowed an oath to fall 
from his lips. For this the vast audience hissed at him. 
lie acknowledged his error and said the hissing was right 
for In- had done wrong. But Dr. Keyser was not the only 
one to get hissed. When 1 claimed Lincoln as an [nfidel, 
t got mine, but I came back with proof of my assertion 
and challenged a repetition. 1 was not hissed again. This 
the second night proceeded. 1 enjoyed this conflict much 
better than that of the first night. Dr. Keyser had armed 
himself with a vast array of quotations from Church writers, 
but 1 disposed of them by reference to current history ami 
the known facts of the past few years. Each ride was 
cheered to even greater effort This continued throughout 

the second night. Interest had been worked up to an in- 
tense pitch. .My last rejoinder of live minutes brought out 
all the energy 1 possessed and my friends declared that 
1 had never used live minutes of time to better advantage. 

Following the debate, each night, the people dlBCUSSed 
it everywhere. In the stores, hotels and other public places, 
r wai the one, absorbing topic of conversation. .Never was 
there such it shaking of the dry bones of orthodoxy. Every 

reader of the Hlade will know what this means. Naturally, 
sides were sharply drawn. Dr. Keyser's friends insisted 
that he had bested me in the controversy. My friends made 
counter-claims in my behalf. This was natural and was to 

be expected. Between them stood the Independent, think- 
ing, but silent public, and it is reasonable and safe to 
assume that these saw ami readily understood. It is with 
such as theso that the leaven of Freethoiight will do its 
greatest good. The mere fact that dissatisfaction WM alone 
expressed by the ultra-orthodox is a strong indication of the 
g 1 that will inev itably follow. 

During the second night an incident occurred, introduced 
by Dr. Keyser, which brought discredit upon him. Of 
this 1 will write more fully in a subsequent letter. I 
have not time now to take it up as I am writing this in the 

home of Mrs. Helen M. Lucas at Marietta. Those who 

heard it as it developed will know to what I now refer. 

WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE1 

(•tie of the results of the debate is that I secured a 
number of volunteer subscriptions for the Blade and (dubs 
of new subscribers are now in process of formal ion. under- 
taken by gentlemen of bigh standing in the community 

who have never, at any time, previous hereto, interested 

themselves in the advocacy of ereethought This is grat 



ifying in the extreme and a sure indication that we have 
made decisive gains through this controversy. 

It would be unbecoming for me to say aught in the 
columns of the Blade, to use my personal privilege as its 
Editor, for the purpose of boasting. .Nor do 1 intend so 
doing. All this L am content to leave to my friends, those 
who worked to get me to Canal Dover for it. Their satis- 
faction is my satisfaction. The broad smile upon the face 
of my venerable and personal friend, Samuel Toomcy, 
spoke volumes. The rounds of applause, the hearty grasp 
of many friends, the genuine display of friendship, the 
thanks, the congratulations of hundreds, the crowds that 
gathered around me at the opera house, on the street, in 
the hotel, were enough to convince and gratify. 

To Walter C. Hardesty, my Moderator; to Mr. Toomey 
and Mr, Cieorge O. Roberts, my Committee, 1 extend by 
gratitude ami thanks for their elforts in my behalf and for 
making this debate possible. To the hundreds of friends 
w ho came from every point of the compass to greet, cheer 
and encourage me, 1 express a heartfelt appreciation. That 
these have given me expressions of their personal love and 
etteem liuds a responsive chord in my heart and I am 
induced to believe that my work was not in vain. 

With another debate awaiting me, and a lecture at 
Marietta, 1 shall speak of these in mv next letter. 

BREAKING N E W GROUND 

Now I will describe my visit to Chardon and the result 
of my lectures in that little city. 

Principal among the agencies that made it po ? sible for 
mo to visit Chardon was the work of a sterling freethinker, 
ol many years in the cause, oue whose name is well known, 
if not known in a personal way, to many Freethinkers in 
America, namely, li. O. Teuton. Sixteen years ago 1 first 
met Mr. and .Mrs. Teuton. They were then living at 
Bundysburg, seventeen miles distant from Chardon. I 
spent two days at their home, and after so many years 
had intervened, with little thought of ever meeting again, 
here we stood face to face once more, hands clasped in a 
grip of friendship. Mr. C. A. Mills also rendered 
valuable assistance in making these lectures possible in 
Chardon at this time. 

Chardon is a city of two thousand people, situated about 
twenty-live miles south-east of the big city of Cleveland. 
To reach it 1 had to go by way of Cleveland and the trip 
to Chardon was made on a trolley car which afforded me 
a pleasant ride through the snow bound valleys of Northern 
Ohio. The trip occupied two hours. Arriving at Chardon 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, II. 0. I'euton was on hand 
to greet me. No sooner had the fact of my arrival been 
noted, than others came in to see me and the time inter- 
vening between my arrival and the hour fixed for my lecture 
was happily spent making new acquaintances. 

Supper was had at the Chardon Hotel, a clean, comfort- 
able, inviting hostdry, with 1!. O. Fenton and Dr. .lames 
Davis. The latter hail also been instrumental in bringing 
me here, and to him my gratitude and thanks are due. 
The lecture was given at the Opera House. It began at 

eight o'clock. 1 found an audience of more than two hun- 
dred to greet DM and but tWO got up and [eft during a talk 
of OM hour and twenty minutes. It may have been that 
they were unequal to the test, could not stand the tenor of 
my arguments, or, they may have left IS a matter of ueces- 
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sity. Of course I could not tell. My subject was upon 
"Secularism the true philosophy of life" in which I con- 
trasted the systems of morality as put forward by Chris- 
tianity and Freethought Two of the local preachers were 
in my audience, and although I had announced at the start 
that our platform was free and invited discussion, not one 
of them raised an issue with me or even ventured to ask a 
question. The liberal applause tendered me throughout 
might be accepted as an evidence of appreciation, or, better 
still, a direct proof of a trend of liberal thought permeating 
the people of this community. At its close many came for- 
ward to greet me and among them Circuit Judge Metcalfe, 
and his daughter, the latter expressing great satisfaction, 
being now a student of philosophy. 

After the lecture a party accompanied me to the hotel 
and an informal levee took place in my room. 

.During the talk that took place here, I came in contact 
with a recent convert from Roman Catholicism to Free- 
thought. Joseph Santero, an Italian, lie is earnest in 
his new cause. The conversation now drifted to Roman 
Catholicism and Mr. Santero urged, that from facta in 
his possession, he was in a position to know that the Church 
of Rome had serious designs upon America. He took the 
Separation Act in France as a basis for his argument. 
This practical exclusion on the part of the French Republic 
he claims to be the cause of thousands of priests leaving the 
country. Limited opportunities in Italy, the home of the 
pope, and the clerical struggle for support in Spain, were 
pointed as inducing a tremendous influx of Roman priests 
to America wherein, he insisted, the pope fondly hoped to 
secure an abiding place should he be compelled to vacate 
Italy. All this brought on an animated discussion, and 
four other Italian visitors, all former Catholics, who were 
in my room with him, gave assent to the statement* made. 
The meeting did not break up until a late hour. 

SOCIAL REMINISCENCE. 
The next morning dawned bright and clear. The frosty 
air and snow covered ground formed such a contrast from 
the atmospheric conditions of my home state, that extra 
precautions had to be taken in order to prevent any possible 
danger to my health. With B. O. Fenton to guide me 1 
called upon several of the local people and others came to 
the hotel just for a talk. 1 could not help contrasting, iu 
my mind, the conditions confronting a Freethought lect- 
urer in America today and what we had to face twenty 
years ago. There is a more liberal spirit everywhere. A 
few of those I met did not agree with me in every position 
taken, or argument advanced, but they expressed satisfaction 
at my coming among them, lecturing l)efore them, and this 
strongly favors the presumption that Freethought advocates 
now have far better material to work upon than of yore. 
These signs are decidedly encouraging. They conclusively 
point to the fact that more Freethought lecturers are a prime 
necessity. The soil is ready for cultivation. The fields are 
open to us. They wait our coming. Where are the workmen 
willing to undertake these important duties? The labors 
of our great and glorious Ingersoll have borne a ripe 
fruition. Scientific; education in our public schools and 
colleges has contributed its quota to bring about these 
changed conditions. Let us keep up the work. We must 



not falter. Golden opportunities are before us. The harvest 
is almost ready for our reaping. 

Wednesday was very happily spent Or. Davis tooke me 
for a sleigh ride ink> the country behind a pair of good 
stepping horses, which WU I refreshing event to me. Years 
in the Southland had prevented such indulgences as sleigh 
rides and 1 thoroughly enjoyed the trip. It was exhilarat- 
ing and buoyant. Upon our return to the city other friends 
called upon me and the hours were spent in pleasant remi- 
niscences. 

SOME NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

Among those I met and talked with here, who gave me 
a cordial reception, were — R. O. Fenton and his son; Dr. 
James Davis; C. A. Mills; J. M. Williams; 11. C. Bickle; 
John Bickle; Joseph Santero; Judge Metcalfe and daugh- 
ter; A. O. Carroll; D. P, Pease; J. 11. Warner; E. F. 
Rheinohl; Oris Mofhtt; C. II. Jones; Jacob Smith; Orange 
Cook, and others. E. E. Morse, of Middle-field, Ohio, 
twenty miles distant, drove in and attended the lectures. 

The second lecture was upon the subject — " Is there a 
life beyond the grave*" My friends had ventured the 
prediction that an effort would bo made to diminish the 
size of my audience, but on the contrary it was fully one- 
third larger and the ladies present, or some of them, led the 
enthusiasm by frequent demonstrations. 1 was compelled 
to cut this lecture rather short In order to reach Canal 
Dover for the debate, the next day, it was necessary for 
me to be in Cleveland again Wednesday night and I timed 
myself so as to be able to catch a trolley car leaving at 
9 o'clock. As it was I talked for a few momenta over an 
hour and left in a rather hurried and abrupt manner, more 
hopeful of what may be the result of our future work. 



THE MAGIC IN RELIGION. 

Every religious system known to man contains an enor- 
mous element of magic, and this element permeates the 
entire Christian system to a great extent. 

The idea embodied in such an element is that some pious 
fanatic pretends to enjoy a closer communion with and 
especial favors from the orthodox god as to enable him by 
word or sign to suspend the o]>eration of natural forces, the 
power and intluence so derived being regarded as proof 
sufficient of the existence of deity, ami his interference with 
man in order to suggest a necessity for worship. Strip 
Christianity of its magic and miracles and there is very 
little left. 

From the very first verse of the first ehaptcr of Genesis 
to the last verse of the last chapter of Revelations, one en 
counters magic at almost every step. Even the creation 
must bo so classified, while the burning bush, the ten plagues 
<>l' Egypt, the dividing of the waters, the striking of the rook 
for water, the witch of Endor, the sun and moon standing 
still, Jonah and the whale, Jonah's magical gourd growth, 
Elijah's fiery trip in the air, the revenge wrought by Elishfl 
on the little children, and numerous incidents related of 
Samson, childish and absurd in their very simplicity, are all 
examples of the magical element, which, as we have said, is 
to be found in all religions. 
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Taking up the new testament the magieal element pre- 
sents even stronger phases. There was magic in the birth 
of its central figure, magic in many of his childish trick.-, 
magic in his talk, magic in his acts, magic in his death and 
magic in his disappearance from earth. Jioth Peter and 
Paul are claimed to have worked magic, heing retted with 
this remarkable power after the supposed death of their 
leader. The alleged writings of John, known to be spurious, 
are full of magic and other writer! of so-called gospel 
.stories fell into the same habit. 

So strong was this element among early Christians thai 
acts of magic were of common report. Magical wonders 
were of frequent occurrence and every saint was believed 
to impart magical powers at certain seasons to those who 
worshipped at their shrines. True, indeed, there may be 
more things in the world than our philosophy ever dreamed 
of, but it is a safe and sane gUOSS that Christianity would 
DOt be in existence today but for the continuation of a belief 
in this element of magic. Its strength even in this day 
depends altogether upon this belief. Every Catholic priest 
is presumed to have magical power to the end that lie can 
absolve from the consequences of sin upon a money pay- 
ment, and for a like consideration may grant an indulgence 
lor the breaking of some petty and technical church rule. 
Magic appears all through the notion and ceremony of the 
communion, in which transubstantiation and the real pres- 
ence are the most prominent. Protestants confer upon their 
clergy the power to preach men ami women in or out of 
beaven and hell, and these people believe that by incarna- 
tion they can ward off or prevent disaster and suffering. 
Put in spite of it all, disaster still overtakes humanity and 
suffering is just as intense as it lias ever been in the great 
world's history. 

It is but of recent report that a poor, ignorant French 
woman was cured of disease by applying to the affected 
portion of her body, a pair of old, discarded sock- thai had 
been worn by the pope. Talk about magic, here is an ex- 
treme case, and in our day, too. 

Hundreds of persons claim to have seen and held con- 
verso with devils, angels and gods. Priests and preachers 
strive to keep up the delusion for their personal profit and 
jtower. All such visions are invariably trouble breeders. 
IS it any wonder that the Christianity of today should be 
a mere jumble of contradictions, which repels men of In- 
quiring minds, and make them infidel to all religions? 

MENTAL AND MORAL DISCTPLIXK. 

Only through the medium of a thorough mental discip- 
line, imposed upon ourselves, is it possible for the mind 
to fully grasp the benefits of a true, liberal, scientific 
education. 

This proposition, strong as it may appear to some, seems 
to be so self-evident that demonstration is unnecessary, 

In order to undertake this discipline and extract all that 
may be drawn from a really scientific culture, it is essential 

that the inquiries made shall embrace a fairly wide scope, 

Not one department of knowledge alone must be pursued, 
but its correlating subjects must also be considered or a 

deflcienl understanding will result. As an example of this 

we find that physiology passes, insensibly, into psychology. 



All mental phenomena are the manifestations of life, and 
their laws are derivatives of the laws of life. It must fol- 
low, then, that only through u knowledge of the former is 
it possible to reach a true understanding of the latter t 

An understanding of the principles of loyic is one of 
the prime necessities of a good education. Ibis treats of 
the laws of evidence, Stimulates the reasoning faculties and 
prepares the mind for an examination of all proof. Soci- 
ology considers the relations among human beings and the 
lorces which act upon them in society, but to fully grasp 
this subject we must possess some prior knowledge of the 
physical and mental organization of man. Political econ- 
omy is an important branch of this subject and treats of 
industrial and commercial conditions. History may be 
regarded as a record of the course of human experiences 
in ail their multiform phases, and the key to a correct 
interpretation of the important lessons and examples it 
provides, is a fairly good knowledge of the mental char- 
acteristics of the actor and the circumstances surrounding 
the action which it is the prerogative of science alone to 
give. 

Among the more important branches of our human 
knowledge is a better general understanding of ethics, or 
moral science, determining the principles which shotll 1 
yuido human conduct and give a right ruling. Ethics 
depends upon every science which can throw light upon 
the progress and development of the human intellect, the 
evolution of human emotions, and the limitations of moral 
liberty and responsibility imposed by the physical condi 
tious of organization, or social circumstances. Ethics can 
hud no help, derive no aid, from any known religion; 
system, it must look to science and humanity. Literature 
may be made a formidable ally in mental culture and moral 
discipline, for it consists of that great body of e:.pression 
of thought upon a vast variety of subjects, the proper 
j udgment of which depends upon the extent and accuracv 
id' our knowledge of the truth of things. 

Thus does scientific culture reach its ultimate and exalted 
ends. Its course is along a closely interwoven line of con- 
nections that are both causal and dynamic. The ideas 
inculcated thereby are constantly flowing on and widening 
out, until the expanded mind is able to take in all the 
higher subjects of human interest. 

This is really Freethought 



Send the name of a personal friend whom you believe 
would like a sample copy of the Jilade. 



We can promise our readers a few more articles from the 
pen of May Beals-Hofipauir, shortly. 



During the coming spring the Blade's Editor will take 
that promised lecture trip to Indiana and Illinois. 



lo the several friends who have so generously broken 
ami disturbed their Blade tiles in order to supply our office 
with the requisite numbers for the hound volume, we ex- 
press our great thanks and appreciation. The response 
lias been magnanimous. We are in need, however, of a 
few more copies of the issue of April. 
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CHRIST AND GOD. 

Some Pertinent Questions Based on History 
and Science. 



(By S. C. Foglesong.) 

At the crucilixion of Jesus, it is said that 
many of the saints that slept came out ot 
their graves and were seen by many (Matt. 
27 ch. 52-33 verse). If so, did they go back 
to their graves, or enter again into the busi- 
ness affairs of life? And why did not Mark, 
J.uke and John have something to say upon 
such a wonderful occurrence? 

Was not J. Christ an inlidcl to the estab- 
lished religion of his time, and did he not lose 
his life by preaching against it, or contrary 
to it? As compared with the portrayal (false- 
ly) of the death-bed scenes of inlidels, was 
there ever a portrayal of a more horrible 
death than that of J. Christ, who in fear of 
death and in great agony, sweated, as it were, 
great drops of blood, falling down to the 
ground, and while upon the cross accused bis 
God of forsaking him. (l.uke 22 ch., 44 verse; 
Mark 14 ch., 34 verse, and 15 ch , 34 verse.) 
Opinion of a Celebrated Theologian. 

Did not a famous theologian recognize the 
ibsurdity of admitting the existence of a god, 
and arresting his course to us? He said: 
"To those who believe, througa faith, in a true 
god, an individual subst ince thue ought to be 
no trouble in believing everything else." 

This first mystery, which is no small matter 
of itself, once admitted, our reason cannot 
suffer violence in admitting all the rest. As 
for myself, it is no more trouble to accept a 
million of things that I do not understand 
than it is to believe the first on*. Is there any 
thing more contradictory, more impossible, or 
more mysterious than the creation of matter 
by an immaterial being, who, himself, immuta- 
ble, causes the continual changes that we see 
in the world? Is there anything more incom- 
patible with all the ideas of common sense 
than to believe that a good, wise, equitable 
and powerful being presides over nature ana 
directs the movements of a world which is 
filled with follies, miseries, crimes and dis- 
orders, which he could have foreseen, and by a 
single word could have prevented or made to 
disappear? Finally, as soon as we admit a 
being so contradictory as the theological god. 
what right have we to refuse to accept the 
most improbable fables, the most astonishing 
miracles, the most profound mysteries? 



HOW WE KNOW THEM. 



(By C. H. S.) 

Pat — "Say, Dutchy, do yez know why the 
Angel Gabriel is a Dutchman?" 

Heine — "No, Pat, vy iss dot?" 

Pat — "Well, because he loafs around all day 
wid de boss an' blows a horn." 

Heine — "Ha! I la ! Dot iss a good onel But 
say, Pat, vy is der anchel Michael von Irish- 



Pat— "I give it up." 

Heine— "Pecause, he get der police force on, 
den stand a telegraf pole pehint, and ven he 
sees somedings, py der moonlight, he goes 
to der middle of der sthreet outside, and holt 
a interfew py a schack-ass." 

SYNOPSIS OF THE OLD FARCE. 

Modern Arrangement of Ecclesiastical Balder- 
dash as Portrayed by Holy Writ. 

(By C. G. W. Clausen.) 

No doubt but ye are the people and wisdom 
shall die with you. — Job xii. 

An omnipresent individual— Ps. cxxxix:10; 
Gen. xi:5; Ex. xxxiii : 1 1. 

A manifest invisibility. — Kx. wxiihll. 

Immaterial substance — Kx. xxxiii :23. 

A spiritual body. — Gen. xviii. 

Infallibility repeu ing.— On. vi:6; 2 Sam. 
xxiv:10. 

Omnipresence sending dispatches— Is. xlii : 10 
Omnipotence having enemies.— Mat. xix:26. 
Omnipresence going out to search. — Job 
x:5. 

Omniscience coming down to see.— Gen. xi:5; 
Job xxxiv:21-22. 

Infinity located (circumscribed) — I Kings 
viii:12; Ps. xviii:ll; Ps. xcvii:2. 

A militant Prince of Peace.— Ex. xv:3; 
Luke xix:27; Ex. xxxii27; Luke xxii:3fl. 

A little mite is a mighty help to the Al- 
mighty. — Gen. xvii:l; Murk xii:42. 

filad tidings: Everything goes to hell. — 
Mark \vi:10, etc; Mat. xvii:20. 

Man is the image of God] God is the father 
of Hell; Hell is the vengeance of God; God is 
a hell of a father.— Gen.i:2<5; Mat. xxv:41. 

Satan gets a corner on images of (iod. — 
Mark xvi:16; etc. 

The Devil invented lying and God stole his 
patent — Jer. iv:10, and xiv:18; 2nd Thes. ii: 
III 1st Kings xxii:23; Ezek. xiv:9. 

TABLEAU. 

Millions of Cods images praying to Ood, to 
help them cut the throats of other millions of 
his images, while the parson takes up a col- 
lection and the choir sings: — 
Mutton heads and confidence, faith and belly- 
ache, 

If you're peeking o'er the fence, you will see 
the snake. 

Contribution is the game we are preaching lor, 
And to lleeee you is our aim, till your ba:ks 
are sore. 

Satan is indispensible. — that's why he was 
made, 

And there's money made in hell at vn easy 
rate. 

Parsons get salvation free from the hyp- 
notized : 

Could our game the suckers see, they'd be 
surprised. 



HOW DID YOU DIE? 

Did you tackle thnt trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful ! 

Oh, a trouble's a ton. or a trouble's an ounce, 
Or a trouble i> what ym make it. 

And it isn't the fact that you're hurt that 
counts, 

But only how did you take it? 

You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what's 
that? 

Come up with a smiling boa I 
It's nothing against you to fall down Hat, 

But to lie there — that's disgra cc. 
The harder you're thrown, why the higher you 
bounce, 

Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn't the fact that you're licked that counts: 
It's how did you light— and why? 

And though you be done to the death, what 
then? 

If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men, 

Why. the critic will call it good! 
Death conies with a crawl, or comes with a 
pounce, 

And whether he's slow or spry, 
It UU't the iact that you're dead that counts, 
Hut only— how did you die? 

— Anon. 



Exprssions of Good Will. 

NEBRASKA.- -You will find enclosed a poem 
which I Milnnit lor your consideration for pub- 
lication. I have been traveling quite a little 
lilHll I wrote to you betore, and have had little 
time to write. I have settled down now at 
this place, and have got the job oi teaching the 
school lu re. I In' salary is not so large as I 
made traveling, but I will have more time to 
devote to Fleet bought work, and 1 am willing 
to make some sacrifice n order to help the 
cause. 

Can I let a poem lie published in more than 
one magazine it I don't sell the poem? 1 nave, 
two poems to l.e published in the Humanitar- 
ian Review soon, and it 1 can have them in 
more than one magazine, yoti may copy tlicm 
both in the Wane, if you wish. 1 think Davis 
said one would be published in the September 
number, and the other 1 am sending today. 
The poem 1 spoke oi sending you before is loo 
socialistic for the Blade, and I have decided to 
Mid it to a Socialistic magazine. Please send 
me a few samples, aud 1 will endeavor to get 
get a few subscribers for your good Liberal 
pap>r< I secured you several n, w subscribers 
by giving away the last bunch et Irving. Kan- 
sas, the last time I was there. Send me a 
sample copy of the Blade in which this poem 
appears. Vours for Fleet bought. — JNO. T. 
BAYS. 
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He Likes the Blade 

VERMONT. — I liaveiic cn receiving and rood 
lag ami enjoying your paper so nock, bat was 

deterred from telling yon -o lest it mijxht be a 
trespass upon your valuable time, for I did 
not wish to increase the heavy load you are 
carrying by so much as a feathers weight. Hut 
your la - 1 IMUOS, dating Pron Now 1 .">t h, con- 
taining portrait ud iketeh of Kli/a Mowry 
Blivm and that eloquent and incomparable fu- 
neral address of Harriet M. Cloas, and your 
last issue of Dee. 20th, containing portrait 
and sketch of Franklin II. lliald. with so many 
other pood things, lias swept away the very 
foundation of my re-erve. and the feeling that 
I am rewiring so much and returning so little 
smites my conscience with such force that I 

can no longer reaiat, tad I noil first of all 
acknowledge my gratitude. 

One year ago 1 r ive.l I copy of the resur- 

roetad BhM Qmat Made. Though well supplied 

irttk Freet bought publications, this sample 
copy showed signs of Mich excellence that I 
could not resist the temptation to send a dol- 
lar for its continuance, thinking, I confess, 
that this standard of exeelence would not be 
long maintained, for to issue so good a paper 
weekly was well nL'h impossible, especially by 
the labor of one man. Less than a year has un- 
deceived DM and showed the wonderful things 
thai pluck and ability can do, iven in editing 
and printing a rreethouyht weekly pajier. 

New surprises every week, and still the im- 
provement goes on till all my adjectives nre 
exhausted. The portrait* and sketches have 
been pi— ring and interesting. It is gratifying 
to know and learn concerning these brave and 
gifted soldiers of Freet nought, and it is re- 
arming to be made aware of the existence of 
so many of them. Long live the Hindu and its 
valiant and able editor! 

To have sueh an address as that of Mrs. 
Clou laid over 'our remains" wooM do much 
toward reconciling us to djtag, 

As I wrote you months ago. i am almost at 
the end of life's journey (7, year-, .Ian. 21), 
with an income s,, small as to necessitate 
strict economy, vet | niu-t have the lil.tde and 
must pay for it too. if OH will recollect that 
I commenced receiving the Bladi in March, 

■ad therefore am not in poeoaiiloa of all the 

number, that go to make up vour bound vol- 
ume. I WOOld very much like tin- numbers 
that were issued previous to the beginning of 
my subscription, (an you furni-h them? It 
s... please inform me. staling cost, and I will 
remit and a No send my BUM f'nv Freethinker 
OOBaatoaM n*U1 not lei me send less) for an- 
other year I think it a shame that subscrib- 



er! or receivers of the Blade should allow 
themselves to so embarass you ly their negli- 
gence in paying for the same. 

While enjoying the portraits and sketches 
so much, the thought strikes no that I have 
written up a veteran Vermont Freethinker, 
which I would very much like to see appear 
in the Blade. What steps are necessary and 
what kind of likeness is required, and the ex- 
pense, etc.? ?Please write me, and a'so wheth- 
er such portrait and sketch of an "uncommon 
commoner" would be desired. Should, of 
course, want to submit the same for your pre- 
vious inspection. With kindest and warmest 
regards. — E. A. FITCH. 



Will Some Christian Answer? 

TEXAS— Enclosed find $1.50 for the Blade. 

To any Minister or Churchman:— Will you 
or some kind Christian (if there are any) 
please inform me how two line* of male de- 
scent can converge and become one, — that is, 
how Joseph, the reputed fath-r of Jesus, is 
descended from Solomon, and at the same time 
from Nathan, the brother of Solomon, if you 
take only the male line of descent? Or was 
there two different Christs, and if so, which is 
the right or true son of Ood? Or is there a 
mistake when the Bible says that Ood only 
had one son? Does If new teach a. future 
life and a state of future rewarls anil punish- 
ments? If so, where? Was Moses a mono- 
theist or a polytheist in his belief? 

The foregoing are a few of the many ques- 
tions I would like to see satisfactorily answer- 
ed either by Christians. Jews or Infidels, but 
I think that some of them are beyond answer- 
ing, for how can both Heli and Jacob be fath- 
ers of the same children? 



Will Double His Subscription. 

OHIO. — I note my subscription has expired, 
and I hasten to renew. I see in Inst issue that 
Pro. Showalter has suggested that all sub- 
scribers agree to support the Blade to the ex- 
tent of ?3 each year. I agree to that. So 
come ahead, brothers, let's help the Blade onto 
a solid foundation. We are amply able to do 
it, and it is to our interest to do so. It will 
never do to let the Blade go under. See the 
advancement we have made, an.t what a glori- 
ous future there is just i head of us. The 
world has been fit to live in only for about the 
Inst 50 years. Only a little while since the 
clergymen were engaged in boring the tongues 
of Quakers with hot irons, because they didn't 
believe in the ghost story. And they also were 
telling their dupes that the earth was flat and 
stationary, and that there was an eternal hell 



just beneath, and 99 out of every 100 were 
doomed to eternal fire and brimstone. See the 
change today: The clergy have cut hell out 
entirely, and are admitting that the earth is 
a little rounding and has moved up a little. 
Anil -what has brought all these changes, and 
hundreds of others? Why just ?uch grand men 
and women as those who write for the Blade. 
fe>o let us keep the Freethought papers alive 
and a working. We owe it to ourselves and 
our children yet to come, who will riseup and 
call us blessed. I enclose money order for $3 
for one year's subscription to the Blade. Yours 
lor Freethought. — J. D. HOOPER. 



Put Jehovah on Trial 

IOWA. — I enclose order for $2.50— $1.50 for 
renewal of the Blade, and the other whero 
most needed, as you think best. The Blade is 
getting better and better, and I read and re- 
read it, in order to get all the good things in 
it. Hope it may prosper and open the eyes of 
those blind Christians, and take the old Jewish 
God. Jehovah, into a court of justice, and get 
a half dozen smart lawyers at him. They will 
find him the worst criminal on record, for he 
taught the Jews to lie, steal and murder. He 
ordered his prophets to commit adultery and 
at last committed adultery himself. If a jury 
does not find him guilty, then there is no more 
justice in the land. With best wishes to all 
Freet hinkers.-CARL ZWERN E MAN. 



Donates Two Subscriptions. 

IOWA.— Enclosed find $2. Send Blade for 
one year in accordance with the proposition 
made by you, as follows: To John W. Lang; 
also, for the ether dollar send Wade as long 
as it pays for it to my son. These I am mak- 
ing as donations. I have rescued my boy from 
the power of super-t it ion, or at least I think 
it is I that have done it; and he has lived 
with me but a little part of his life, and no 
time since I came out as a Freethinker. —A. 
A. SNOW. 



Likes the Blade. 

KANSAS— I am behind with my subscrip- 
tion, ami hard. Will send you $1; at the time 
for which that pays, stop my paper if I don't 
get you more money by that time. I am old, 
past 70, and no way to make money. There 
are many good papers that I would like to 
have, but I can't afford it. Yours is all right, 
and ought to be well supported, if there were 
enough unslaved minds in this country to come 
out and say, "I do my own thinking." Wo 
are not so developed manfully as most people 
think, or we would unslave ourselves in many 
ways other than religiously. But we are grow- 
ing and developing as fast, probably, as great 
Nature requires. There is time, good Ood,— 
an eternity! and what more do we want?— 
JAMES FRAZIKR. 
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BLUE GRASS BLADE 



— MERITORIOUS 

Advertising Attracts Business 

The right kind of goods and prices to suit mean success 
but you must let the people know what you have 

Clinton Advertising Co. 

Incorporated 

Louisville, Ky. Lexington, Ky. 

Art Calendars, Leather Goods 
Aluminum Wares, Buttons, Rulers 

■ 

In fact everything that will tell the people where you are 
and the kind of business you are engaged in 

Special Designs for Freethinkers, if Desired 

Does your business pay? Do you wish it to par better? Then 
don't hide it. Write us for information. 



BLUE GRASS BLADE 



IS 



Be Sure and Subscribe. For 

Secular Thought 

» Fortnightly Journal of Rational Crlti- 
clam in Politics, Science anrf Religion. 



Organ of the 
CANADIAN SECULAR UNION AND THE 

TORONTO SECULAR SOCIETY. 

Kditor - - J. Spencer Elllr 
Published at 185% Queen St. Weat. To- 
ronto, Canada. Terras, SI per annum. In 
advance; single copies, 10 cents. 

All communications for the Editorial de 
partment should be addressed- 

J. Spencer Kills, "Secular Thought," 
185% Queen St. West. Toronto. Can. 
All Business communications, orders for 
books, printing, etc., should be 



C. M. ELLis, Proprietor and Publisher. 
Secular Thought, 

186% Queen St. Weat, 

Toronto, Can. 



DIAMONDS 



Order of me and save money. I deal with 
the best cutters and largest importers 
direct; have forty years* experience; am 
an accurate Judge and analyst of these 
beautiful gems, and diagnose them In all 
their most delicate and intrinsic characters. 
I now do not carry stock, but buy the 
goods for cash as I receive the orders, thus 
obtaining best discounts. This saves in- 
terest on capital invested, rents, salaries 
and the large per cent of loss Incidental 
to and unavoidable by all dealers who carry 
stock. The small commission I will charge 
you for my time, facilities and judgment 
will be trilling in comparison to the savings 
between the prices your retail Jeweler 
MUST charge you and mine. Send me a 
trial order. Upon receipt of goods compare 
with others, and if not satisfactory, return 
and get your money. Diamonds remount 
ed in latest artistic designs at lowest prices. 
Full value allowed for old jewelry. 

Send for cut prices of Watches, Dia- 
monds. Jewelry, Silver, Plated or Optical 
goods, Free Thought and clher Badgea, 
Ingersoll spoons and my famous tract: 
"Theism In The Crucible," free. 

OTTO WETT8TEIN 

La Grange Cook Co., III. 




SEEDS 



Fresh. R.Hible. Pure 
•uarantaed to Plaate 

Etc 17 Gardener and 
Planterahoulilteit the 
superior merits of Our 
NorthernQrown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFCR 

FOR 10 CENTS 

we will tend postpaid our 
' FAMOUS COLLECTION 

I pie. tin lit; Teaets . , , . ao« 

1 pki. Prleeru II. Ii.h . . , .IS* 

1 pt(. H.IMIro«l M < • '.rr . , gjt , J, I. 

1 P k«. Karl; irr.. hrat lehn.ee . WTT . |S. 

■ pk*. rraNirtaa Market teMaae . n>» 
ll.o 11 Varieties Cholee rioaer Seeds , . at, 

(Too 

Write today! Send 10 cent* to help pay petUfe >nl 
parkins end recsl»e the.bn.e "Femi.oe Collection," to- 
gether with our New end Instructive Herder, Guide 
OHKAT NOKTHKRN SEKD CO. 
1551 Ko.e Bt. Rorkford, Illinois 



TO-MORROW MAGAZINE 

FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK. 



TO-MORROW does not draw its inspira- 
tion from Tradition, Mysticism, Super- 
stition or Custom. It is 
A Journal of Rationalism. 

Dealing with the questions of Life from the 
impersonal standpoint, and accepting the 
scientific interpretation of all phenomena. 

TO-MORROW is not for those who are 
partisan,— not for those who are wedded 
to some pet belief or ism, — not for those 
who nre governed by fear of God or of 
Public Opinion. 

TO-MORROW is for Free Souls,- - for Men 
and Women who are not Afraid to Think 
in Harmony with Nature's Laws. 
Send 15 cents for Three Months Trial 
Subscription and our Special Book Offer. 
10c the Copy. $1.00 the Year. 

TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO., 
139 E. 56th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Woman and 
The Prospector" 



Is the title of a romance every woman and 
child should read. It should be in the hands 
of all who are opposed to superstition and 
graft, as it is a protest against vaccination, 
vivisection, medical legislation and the ad- 
ministration of drugs to human beings; at 
the same time points out the only method 
for the cure of the consumptive. The book- 
let is really free, but the cost of advertising 
and postage we figure at 10 cents; so if you 
wish a copy, send us 10 cents, and we will 
send it to you. A. M. PARKER, 415 
Crocker St., Log Angeles, Calif. 



SEND 10c FOR SAMPLE. 

OF 

Heald's Religious Stickers 

The same being short quotations fron» 
"Our Dear Heavenly Father," "Our Bless- 
ed Savior," "Baalam's Ass," "Mary Christ", 
•Our Friend, the Devil," and other person- 
ages of sacred memory. 

These are suitable for sticking on church 
doors, and other objects where they will do 
the most good in spreading the "glad tid 
ings of great joy." 

Until April 1, 1909, address— 

FRANKLIN HEALD, 

Circlevllle, Ohle 



Do You Believe 

That We Humans are as Important m 
Pigs, Potatoes and Pups? 

Do you believe that we "grownups," 
and even the Children, should know as 
much about ourFches as we know abou. 
Fishe.*, Flowers an i Fiogs? 

Do yon believe in Better Fiogeny, a Mora 
Elevated Race anyway? 

If so, send 3 .25 for a year's subscription 
to the American Journal of Eugenics, and 
be in the Van of Human Progress. 

Published monthly at 649 South Malr 
St., Los Angeles, California, U. S. A 
Samples ten cents. Trial three month*, 
with pamphlet "Institutional Marriage," 3t 



The Holy Bible 

In a Nutshell 

A New Booklet showing up the contradlo 
Hons and fallacies of the Christian bible. 

Justt he thing to pass around among 
your religious friends to "jarr their faith 
and destroy their godwebs. Ready Soon. 
Order Now! Single copy 10c, 3 for 25c, 15 
for $1.00. 

Address: J. FRANTZ 

1728 Ellis Street., San Francisco. Cal. 



SEEDS 

BUCK BEE'S SEEDS SUCCEED I 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

'Made to build Near Buelarea. A trial trill 1 
make you our periuaueut customer. 

Prize Collection ^JJ3{Wsa«*l 

Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 

SEND 10 CENTS 

1 to cover poetise end peck. of end reeeiie K.I. Taluakle 
\ collectiou of ««-,de poetpeld. kyetker with mi bis ' 
\ lnetractl<«. Beautiful and Plant Bool., 

. tells all shout the Best isitellet of Seed., PUnte. ew. 

H.W. Buckbee, , v '' ,u Mo¥d"A t l 



X 

% $ 

I OUR MARK FOR 1909 IS TO 1 

| DOUBLE OUR CIRCULATION | 

t $ 

X Just Read Over the Beautiful and Valuable Premiums we X 

♦> Offer and Make up Your Mind to Get Busy ♦♦♦ 

I Elegant Dinner Sets I 

Z Z 

♦*♦ WE MUST DOUBLE OUE PRESENT CIRCULATION DURING L909 AS A GUARANTEE 

m or PERMANENCY AND STABILITY. TO Tills END WE OFFER «♦ 

INDUCEMENTS IN THE WAY OF USEFUL PREMIUMS TO PAY 

♦> YOU FOR THE TIME YOU EXPEND EELPING US. ♦> 

♦> PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 

? f 

t 1 Roman Gold Monogram, China Dinner Set, 42 Pieces X 

T f 

♦j* This m an attraction for every woman, — Useful and Ornamental, -Gives the table a pretty 

♦ decoration. <•»<„] china. I ;« r m i la at $8.00 per set,— Initial letters <.f owner's name • 
*j* woven in monogram and burnished upon even- piece in pure gold letters. <M 

TEN SUBSCRIBERS! TEN SUBSCRIBERS! % 

*j* Send 11- i" ■ Yearly Subscribers to the Blade and we will send you one of the above *j* 

sets, charges prepaid. No money out of your pocket Only a little real effort, and yon can *j* 

X gel these without actual cost. V 

I T 

❖ 1 Noon-Time China Dinner Set, 45 Pieces $ 

*J* Tbii set i> equally as attractive as the other, but has DO monogram. It retails at *j* 

*J* $5.00 per set An ornament to any table *$* 

♦!♦ SEVEN SUBSCRIBERS! SEVEN SUBSCRIBERS! 

**♦ ♦ * 

Yon can get this set sent to yon free, charges prepaid, by lending us seven new 

& annual subscribers to the Blade. J> 4 

Z TERMS : - X 

gm Write ii^ thai you intend working to secure one or either of the above dinner Bets snd we A 

«.% will enter your name in m book whereon to credit you for every subscriber you send ami J>+ 

keep a record. Subscriptions may be sent in at any time, and the paper will be sent as soon ^ 
as received. When yon have sent in the requisite number for either set, it will be sent to 

♦♦♦ you at onco. A 

♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 

SCHSCKII'TIOX JII.AXK FORMS WILL BE SENT OX APPLICATION. ♦♦♦ 

* . . I 

^ fefc ^fefc jjfesi jjfea ^tea a^a. ^^^^fc^^a^^^^^^^^fc^^fc^^fc. a^a. a^a. a^a. a^^. a^a. a^.^^^.^^^.^^^.^ ^^. J A^ a h ^j^^^^_^^^ J *^fc..^^A^.^^A.^ ^A.^ A a ^*. ^fej. jjfea A 

♦ V^V^t ♦ V^r^^ ♦ ♦ ♦^r^^ #^ ♦" r ^» ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 'i* 4^ ♦ ♦ *•> ♦ ♦ ♦^••>^e>^sj"^s> ♦ I 



